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Week of May 8, 1972 


MINORITY CONTRACTORS UNIT GETS 


$166,000 TO PROMOTE JOB TRAINING 


WASHINGTON -- An association of 4,000 minority group contractors has agreed 
to help promote Job Opportunities in the Business Sector (JOBS) contracts for the 
hiring and training of hard-core disadvantaged unemployed persons among its membership. 

Assistant Secretary of Labor Malcolm R. Lovell, Jr., announced that the National 
Association of Minority Contractors, Inc., of San Francisco will use $166,144 in 
Labor Department funds to promote and develop such on-the-job training opportunities 
across the country. 

The contract was signed by Lovell with Joseph R. Debro, executive director of the 
National association and Paul J. King, chairman of the labur committee. 

Lovell said that the association, basically an educational organization for its 
membership, will try to improve the participation of minority contractors in JOBS 
programs to hire and train the disadvantaged. 

JOBS provides on-the-job training coupled with extensive supportive services such 
as remedial and basic education, transportation, minor medical care, and other services 
necessary to make a disadvantaged person employable. 


The one-year contract also includes provisions for technical assistance for those 


contractors who participate in the JOBS program and need help in any aspect of complet- 


ing a contract with the Labor Department. 

Final negotiation and funding of the contracts developed by the Association will 
be arrang7d by the Labor Department's regional manpower administrators. 

The $166,144 will not be used for funding individual contracts as they are 


developed by the Association. 











Week of May 8, 1972 


BLACK BANK CLERKS BUILD JOB SKILLS THROUGH POETRY 

NEW YORK -- An aspriing poet often has to fit writing in outside of regular work 
hours. But a group of black and Hispano trainees at the Chase Manhattan Bank here 
are writing poetry on the job. 

Creative writing is part of their overall training designed to build their skills 
as general office clerks. The 120 trainees, none of them high school graduates, are 
participants in a Labor Department-funded Job Opportunities in the Business Sector 
(JOBS) project. 

Recently, as part of their language skills training, they compiled a collection 
of in-class writings in a book called Impressions. Adell Hickson, a black contributor 
to the volumes brings into sharp focus the anguish and frustration felt by a young job 
seeker refused the opportunity to prove his ability to do a job because he lacks 


"experience". Her contribution follows: 


Interview 


The young man sat at the desk, staring at the low red head of 
the personnel interviewer. He was talking earnestly, pleadingly. 
"But, don't you see, I know that I can do the job well. I am inter- 
ested in getting ahead in this field. I don't see why you cannot 
give me a chance to prove my worth." 

The interviewer tried to hide his impatience behind a polite 
smile. "If you had some experience, then we probably could consider 
you. I'm really sorry." 

The young man said vehemently, "If you don't give me a chance 
to do the work, how will I ever gain the experience required for 
the job? You have me caught in a tight noose and all that you are 
doing is tightening the rope all the time. Just give me a chance 
to prove myself." 


The interviewer stood up. 
-- Adell Hickson 
(MORE) 
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In addition to English-language skills, the trainees also receive instruction in 
math and reading. Following an initial four weeks of intensive work on basic skills, 
program participants spend 20 weeks alternating between a week in additional class- 
room training and a week on the job doing basic clerical chores such as checking, 
sorting, filing and posting. 

At the end of the 24 weeks, they are candidates for promotion under the Bank's 
merit-review system. They are also eligible for advancement into more demanding 
positions doing bookkeeping, handling telephone inquiries, checking accounts and 
stock certificates or doing computer work. 

Bank officials are enthusiastic about the program. Says Robert S. Walters, 
administrator of the project, "Hopefully, in the future, we'd like to expand the 
program to take in more people. We would also like to implement a broader training 
program so as to touch other people in the bank," 

Excerpts from the writings of other black participants in the program follow: 


On the Street Where I Live 


People are outside doing their own thing. Children are playing 
ball and spinning tops. Old ladies are talking about what the other 
said. Men are playing cards and shooting dice, drinking whiskey and 
sometimes wine. 

Teenagers are going out, some looking for a new hope, while the 
junkie robs to buy his dope. 

There are young men with new cars and fur coats, and some with- 
out a dime to buy a bar of soap. 


Yet they all live on the same street. At night you can smell 


a variety of odors, and the mixture of Soul and Spanish pots cooking 


lets you know it's about 6 o'clock, dinner time. So you enjoy your 


street and I'll enjoy mine. 


-- John Brown 
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Untitled 
From his flat shabby hat 


To the holes in his wornout shoe soles, 
He has walked about every park in the city. 
A dime here or wine there. 

The rumpled paper in his old 

Raggy baggy pants pocket 

Reminds him of years ago 

When he used to work. 

His short bent cigar once held by 

A long gold holder, 

Now by only his parched lips. 

His seven-room flat, 

Now a park bench. 


Meals served in bed, 


Now what people drop. 


Sometimes you wish you were dead. 

But what the hell. 

They'11 probably burn you in some 
Potter's field, them you'll burn in Hell. 
So why be dead? 

I guess I!11 join Frank 

And get a drink for the head. 


-- John Brown 


Drunkenness 
Sitting in a park 
Listening to a chat 
Between two drunkards 
About weather. 
One said, "Summer night." 
The other said, "Winter night." 
They were out of their minds. 
"Man! You can be right." 
"I can be right, 
But what we need 
Is a bottle of wine." 


-- Maria Emmanuel 


Beauty Is 


Beauty is the Sun 


Bring on the light of life 


Beauty is a new-born child 


Looking for his first sight. 


Beauty is a woman 
Waiting to be loved 
Whose skin is soft and silky 


Like that of a dove 


Beauty is every day 
We hope, we pray. 


-- Clarence Powell 








Week of May 8, 1972 
MINORITY WOMEN TO RECEIVE INCREASED 
ATTENTION OF WOMEN'S BUREAU 

WASHINGTON -- The needs and problems of minority women will be given particular 
attention in programs of the U.S. Department of Labor's Women's Bureau during 
fiscal 1973. 

"We are looking forward to working more closely with minority women in the coming 
year,"' says Mrs. Elizabeth Duncan Koontz, Deputy Assistant Secretary of Labor and 
Director of the Bureau. 

"We received a great deal of information about the needs of minority women and 
some new ideas for serving them in recent meetings with these women," she said. 
"Minority groups have, in the past, expressed dissatisfaction with programs of the 
Department and the Women's Bureau, so we decided to go directly to the women in an 
effort to establish a two-way communication channel." 

The Bureau sponsored meetings with Spanish surnamed women in Phoenix, Ariz., 
March 25-26 and with black women in Atlanta, Ga., April 8 and 9. Mrs. Koontz and 
a number of Bureau staff members also met informally with a group of American Indian 
women in Chicago, April 10. 

In spite of language and cultural differences, Mrs. Koontz explained, the women 
had many common concerns. All felt the effects of dual discrimination -- both be- 
cause they were women and because they were members of a minority group. All were 
interested in training that would lead to jobs with opportunities for advancement. 
Inadequate child care facilities was a problem that many shared as was the need for 
vocational education for their children. 

Women in all groups felt their needs had been overlooked in the past and they 
asked for closer liaison with the Bureau. They especially wanted an opportunity to 
have some input into future planning of programs designed to meet their needs. They 
pointed out the dearth of information about their particular groups and called for 
more research and published data concerning their economic, civil and political 
status. It was generally felt that the Women's Bureau should be expanded so that 


more time and attention could be given to the problems of minority women. 


(MORE) * 
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Participants in each meeting requested that similar meetings be sponsored by 
the Bureau in the future and that more representatives of minority groups be given a 
part in the planning. 

"The meetings we have just concluded have given us insights into how we can make 
our programs more relevant to their needs and how we can better serve them," 


Mrs. Koontz observed. "Most important, we have established a rapport that will 


develop greater mutual understanding and cooperation between the Bureau and the 


publics it serves." 





Week of May 8, 1972 
EMPLOYMENT STANDARDS ADMINISTRATION 
RECOVERS $36.5 MILLION IN BACK PAY FOR 
LOW INCOME WORKERS 

WASHINGTON -- Back wages totaling almost $36.5 million are slated to be paid 
to nearly 260,000 workers, most of them in low income brackets, the Labor Department's 
Employment Standards Administration reports. 

During the nine-month period that ended March 20, over 26,000 employers agreed 
to repay illegally withheld wages. The repayment stems chiefly from violations of 
minimum wage or overtime provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

Assistant Secretary of Labor for Employment Standards Richard J. Grunewald said, 
“Our main responsibility is to achieve compliance with the laws we administer. But 
when our investigators find violations, they not only attempt to conciliate future 
compliance by employers, they also try to recover back pay owed slighted employees." 

"In most cases they are successful. However, if conciliatory efforts fail, the 
Labor Department may take legal action to secure compliance and to recover back pay," 
Grunewald said. 

ESA officials estimate that legal action will be taken in about 1,300 cases 
investigated during the period. 

ESA administers and enforces minimum wage, overtime, equal pay and child labor 
provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act, the Age Discrimination in Employment Act, 
Public Contracts Act, Service Contract Act, Davis-Bacon and related Acts, and Contract 
Work Hours and Safety Standards Act, equal employment opportunity and women's employ- 


ment programs. 








Week of May 8, 1972 


BLACK YOUTH OPPORTUNITY CAMPAIGN GRAD 
IS NOW CAREER LABOR DEPARTMENT EMPLOYEE 


NASHVILLE -- Two summers in a Federal youth employment program were the decisive 
factor in Robert Stevenson's decision to seek a career with the U.S. Department of 
Labor. 

Stevenson, 27, is now a compliance officer with the Department's Wage-Hour 
Division here. "There are no dull moments in this kind of work," he says. "When 
you think about the minimum wage law, equal pay act, child labor, wage garnishment 
and the other responsibilities we have, you can readily recognize why I feel fortunate 
in being with an organization that is actually helping people who so badly need it." 

Does he find his job in this southern city more difficult because he is black? 
"Outside of one occasion that became rather nasty, I have had no serious problems 
in this respect," he says. "We have a job to do in this agency and I don't believe it 
is any more difficult for me than for the others on the staff." 

Says his boss, Area Director Claiborne Carden, "Stevenson has ability plus an 
outstanding personality. He has what looks like a very bright future with the De- 
partment. We have just recently submitted an application for his fourth promotion 
since joining us." 

The Nashville native holds a B.S. degree in business education from Tennessee 
State University and is certified to teach in the state. However, after three months 
as a student teacher in Memphis, he had second thoughts about teaching as a career. 

Two summers in the Labor Department's Nashville office under the "youth 


opportunity" program helped to make a career in government look appealing. He 


applied for a job with the Department and started to work with the Wage-Hour Division 


in 1967. 

He hadn't even completed training, however, when his services were preempted by 
the U.S. Army. After completing a 19 month "stint", he returned to Nashville and his 
Wage-Hour job. His rapid advancement since then atteststo his ability to work well 
with the general public and with his fellow employees. 


(MORE) 
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In his free time, Stevenson enjoys "fooling around" with tape recording equipment. 
He and his wife, the former Rosetta Marie Daniels, are avid bowlers. But their favorite activity 
is spending time with their two-year-old son. 


Looking back on the factors that influenced his career choice, Stevenson says, 


"My experience with the youth opportunity campaign was the determining factor in my 


decision to successfully seek employment with the Labor Department. Those two summers 


meant much to me and I know will have a great influence in my future work." 








Week of May 8, 1972 
HODGSON MOVES TO INCREASE MANPOWER 
SERVICES TO DISABLED VETERANS 

WASHINGTON -- Disabled veterans will be given priority over all veterans for 
jobs and job training Secretary of Labor J.D. Hodgson has announced. Hodgson had 
previously stated that veterans would get "absolute preference" in job training 
programs of the Labor Department. 

The Secretary said there were more than a quarter-million disabled Vietnam-era 
veterans, 20 to 29 years old, and almost 3 million disabled veterans of previous wars. 

"Military hospitals are separating disabled servicemen at rates of up to 160 
per month," per month," he said. "Their need for employment assistance is overriding." 

"The unemployment rate for disabled veterans has been estimated to be at least 
14 percent, which would be about twice the rate for all Vietnam-era veterans and four 
times the rate for veterans of all wars," Hodgson said. 

"It is essential to reduce the unemployment rate of disabled veterans," he 
declared. "The way to do this is by increasing job development, placement, and 
enrollment in training programs funded by the Labor Department." 

This action will be carried out immediately through the national network of 2300 
local offices of the Federal-State Employment Service system, Hodgson said. 

In Fiscal 1971, there were 255,419 handicapped veterans available for work and 
registered in local Employment Service offices. Of them, about 31,400 or 13 percent 
were placed in jobs. 

The Secretary's directive to the field offices stated that: 

.-. All programs developed to assist unemployed veterans should be utilized 

to the maximum for disabled veterans, with particular emphasis on serving 
those about to be released from VA or military hospitals; and 


. The established policies of the Secretary of Labor and the Manpower 


Administration provide for preferential treatment of disabled veterans. 


This means maximum involvement of disabled veterans in all manpower ser- 
vices through the President's Veterans Program. 
Secretary Hodgson's directive asks that where feasible Employment Service staff 
be stationed at hospitals and colleges to assist disabled veterans; that a close 


(MORE) 
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working relationship be maintained with veterans organizations and their service 
officers stationed at VA hospitals; and that veterans organizations be encouraged to 


advise disabled veterans to use the services of the Employment Service. 


He also asked the State agencies to make positive efforts to recruit disabled 
veterans in the filling of vacancies on the staff of the Employment Service. 

He asked the State Employment Service agencies to submit by June 30 a narrative 
report summarizing actions taken, problems encountered, and accomplishments, in com- 


pliance with his directive. 








Week of May 8, 1972 


JOB CORPS 'GED' PROGRAM 
ACHIEVES 85% SUCCESS RATE 


WASHINGTON -- The Job Corps Advanced General Education Development (GED) program 
achieved an 85 percent success rate among trainees who completed the program in the 
year ending last June, Manpower Administrator Paul J. Fasser, Jr. has announced. 

Of the 4,131 who completed the GED program during the year, he said, 3,508 
(84.9 percent) were awarded GED certificates recognized by State education agencies 
as the equivalent of a high school diploma. 

The GED program operates at all 69 Job Corps centers and is available to any Job 
Corps trainee who wishes to participate. 

Fasser called the 85 percent success rate "an outstanding achievement in view of 
the fact that participants in the GED program are school dropouts." 

"This rate of achievement is particularly gratifying in light of the disadvantaged 
and educationally undisciplined backgrounds of the great majority of those completing 
the program," he said. "Reading and writing is fundamental to work and success in 
life and these people are on the right road." 

The GED certificate is awarded by the State education agencies on the basis of 
tests of individuals who dropped out of high school. The series of five tests were 
developed by the American Council on Education. They are on English, Social Studies, 
Natural Sciences, Literature, and Mathematics. 

The 50 States, however, have varied standards for GED recognition. Oregon, for 
example, requires an average test score of 40, while California demands an average 
score of 45 before it will issue the GED certificate. 

Job Corps members seeking a GED certificate may take the test more than once. At 
the Tongue Point Job Corps Center for Women in Astoria, Ore., where the 700th GED 
certificate was recently awarded, 536 of the enrolees passed the GED on their first 
try, 133 on the second, 27 on the third, and four on the fourth. 

Administered by the Labor Department's Manpower Administration, Job Corps is a 
national residential manpower training program with 69 operating centers and a current 
enrollment of 24,000. Through the program, the centers provide service to about 50,000 


young men and women each year. 
(MORE) 
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Since 1965, over 325,000 disadvantaged young people have received educational 
and vocational training in a residential setting in Job Corps centers across the 


country. 


The centers' remedial and tutorial programs permit enrollees to progress at 


different rates according to their motivation, ability, previous educational attain- 


ment, and occupational goals. 
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OSHA, ONE YEAR OLD, LOOKS FOR 
INCREASING ROLE FOR STATES 


WASHINGTON -- The Labor Department will emphasize increased State involvement in 
job safety and health during the coming year. 

"This is a key year for the continued development and initial operation of State 
programs," George C. Guenther, Assistant Secretary for Occupational Safety and Health, 
stated. 

The Occupational Safety and Health Administration, which Guenther heads,sets and 
enforces job and health standards that cover 60 million employees in 5 million work- 
places. It began its second year of operation April 29. 

"During the coming year," Guenther said, "OSHA will be involved in the critical 
transition from State planning to State operations -- achieving the intent of Congress 
to have the States assume full responsibility for development and enforcement of occupa- 
tional safety and health standards." 

He pointed out that Fiscal Year 1973, which begins July 1, will be the final year 
that Statés can receive 90 percent Federal grants to plan their programs as authorized 
by the Williams-Steiger Occupational Safety and Health Act of 1970. 

OSHA has requested $5 million to continue State development plans during Fiscal 
Year 1973. In the current fiscal year, $6.8 million of 90-10 grant money, has already 
been obligated to 50 States, the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands. An additional $1.69 million will be obligated by OSHA's 10 Regional Admin- 
istrators before June 30. 

Guenther believes 20 to 25 State plans will be in operation by June 30, 1973, and 
the agency is requesting $22.1 million to fund them. OSHA's 1973 budget request of 
$67,500,000 -- an increase of $31,043,000 over the 1972 appropriation of $36,457,000 -- 
$22.1 million is for State planning and operational grants. States will match the 
Federal grants on a dollar-for-dollar basis. 

This grant money was authorized by Congress to allow the States to assume full 
responsibility for their own job safety and health program that are "at least as 
effective" as the Federal. The Federal Government will retain concurrent enforcement 
jurisdiction with the States for at least three years after initial approval of State 


plans. (MORE) 
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Guenther said the major thrust of OSHA during the first year has been two-fold: 
promotional -- informing and motivating employers and employees about their rights 
and responsibilities under the Act, and developing the agency's capability to perform 
effectively. 

“Not since passage of the Social Security Act has there been another law that 
affects employer and employee as does the Occupational Safety and Health Act of 1970," 
Guenther said. During the first six months of Fiscal Year 1972, the agency responded 
to 150,000 written communications, one quarter of a million incoming telephone calls, 
and 40,000 visits to OSHA field offices. OSHA officials also appeared before 5,000 
separate business, union, government and other interested groups to explain the Act's 
requirements. 

Guenther noted these achievements for OSHA during its first year: 

Administrative organization: Established a staff structured with two-thirds of 
its personnel in a decentralized field organization consisting of 10 Regional and 51 
Area and District Offices in major metropolitan areas across the country. 

Compliance staff: Recruited, trained and assigned nearly 400 compliance officers 
and industrial hygienists. Developed priorities for inspections of fatalities and 
catastrophes, employee complaints, and special programs aimed at targer industries and 
health hazards. Over 20,000 inspections were conducted in the first nine months of 
the current fiscal year. 

State programs: Permitted States to continue operation of their own State safety 
and health programs while aiding them with grant money to develop programs that are at 
least as effective as the Federal program. 

Training: Instructed nearly 27,000 persons in job safety and health; estimated 
that each person trained returns to the worksite and instructs an additional 100 
persons. 

Standards: Issued a large number of safety and health standards and continued to 


adopt new ones. 


Federal agencies: Set into operation a 15-member Federal Safety Advisory Council 







and assisted Federal agencies to increase the effectiveness of their own safety and 


health programs. (MORE) 
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Recordkeeping: Developed, in cooperation with the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
a nationwide recordkeeping and reporting system designed to provide comprehensive 


data on occupational injuries and illnesses. Some 35 to 40 States are expected to 


participate in a statistical survey this calendar year. 


Research: Developed a close relationship with the National Institute for Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare and 
commenced action to produce criteria for new standards, especially in the area of 


occupational health. 








/ 


Week.of May 8, 1972 
JOB SAFETY AND HEALTH AGENCY 
ISSUES 9-MONTH INSPECTION FIGURES 

WASHINGTON -- The Occupational Safety and Health Administration (OSHA) con- 
ducted 22,868 inspections in 20,688 establishments employing 4,064,205 workers in the 
first nine months of the current fiscal year. 

George C. Guenther, Assistant Secretary of Labor for Occupational Safety and 
Health, said 4,859 or 23 percent of the establishments inspected during the period 
July 1 - March 31, were found to be in compliance with job safety and health standards. 

"We find this a most heartening indication of how well our efforts toward 
voluntary compliance are working," Guenther said. "Considering our emphasis to date 
on inspections in high hazard target industries, this percentage is a respectable 
indication that employers and employees are addressing themselves to the improvement 
of job safety and health conditions." 

In remaining establishments, Guenther said 63,573 violations of standards are 


alleged in 16,370 citations to employers. The violations resulted in proposed 


penalties totaling $1,444,686. Employee complaints for the period totaled 2,710. 


# # # 
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MONTHLY AREA EMPLOYMENT TRENDS REPORT 
FOR APRIL 


WASHINGTON -- Stamford, Conn., was added in April to the list of 
major labor areas classified as having "subtantial" (6% or more) unemploy- 
ment, the Department of Labor has announced. 

This change increased to 56 the number of major labor areas in 
the "substantial" unemployment category. Ninety-four of the 150 major 
areas classified monthly now have "moderate" (3 to 5.9%) or "low" (1.5 
to 2.9%) unemployment. 

In another April development, Dallas, Texas, and Newport News- 
Hampton, Va., were shifted from the "moderate" to the "low" unemployment 
group, bringing the total number of major labor areas in the "low 
unemployment group to 12, compared with 7 a year ago. This is the 
largest number of areas in the "low" unemployment category since 
February 1971. There are now 82 major areas in the "moderate" unemploy- 
ment group. 

The April ratings are based on reports by State Employment 
Security agencies on unemployment and work force figures for mid- 
February, and preliminary March figures. 

Firms in areas of "substantial" or "persistent" unemployment 
that agree to-hire disadvantaged workers are eligible for preference 
in bidding on certain Federal procurement contracts. Areas of "persistent" 
unemployment are also potentially eligible for all types of assistance 
under the Public Works and Economic Development Act. 

"Substantial" means the area has a jobless rate of six percent 
or more, discounting seasonal or temporary factors, with the rate expect- 
ed to continue for at least two more months. 

"Persistent" means the annual average jobless rate was six percent 
or more for the last calendar year, and has been at least 50 percent 
above the national average for several years. 


(MORE) 
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All changes in area classifications made in the April report are 
effective for Federal procurement purposes on May 1. 

The April report makes these changes in "other" areas" 

Deleted from the "substantial" list: Homerville and McRae, Ga.; 
Hudson and Sidney, N. Y.; Williamston-Plymouth, N. C., and Jefferson 
City, Tenn. 

Added to the "substantial" list: Enterprise, Ala.; Jackson, 
Loyalton, and Visalia, Calif.; Jasper, Ga.; London and Murray, Ky.; 
Mechanic Falls, Maine; Federalsburg, Md.; Chandler and Pawnee, Okla.; 
Ontario, Oreg.; Summerville, S. C.; Logan, Utah; and Marinette-Menomince, 
Wis.-Mich. 

Definitions of all classified areas are listed in a Manpower 
Administration publication entitled "Directory of Important Labor Areas." 
Changes in unemployment classifications and labor area boundaries are 
listed monthly in the "Area Trends in Employment and Unemployment" 


bulletin. 


The two publications are available from the Office of Information, 


Manpower Administration, U. S. Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 20210. 








Dear Consumer 


Glass—Unseen Hazard 


By Virginia Knauer 
Special Assistant to President Nixon 
for Consumer Affairs 
Do you remember the Greek legend of Damocles, 
the courtier permitted to become king for a day? 
He discovered that as a condition of occupying 
the throne he would have to sit all day beneath a 
dagger-sharp sword suspended by a single hair. 
Needless to say, he gave up his royal privileges in 


a hurry. 


You and your family may 
be subject to a very similar 
hazard without knowing it. 
If the glass doors, storm 
doors, glass panels and 
shower and bath-tub enclo- 
sures in your home are not 
made of safety glazing ma- 
terials, you could trip or 
fall through them—or walk 
through them, mistaking 
them for open space—and be 
injured by broken glass. The 
result could be disfigurement 
or hospitalization. Or you 
might die from loss of blood 
before medical help arrives. 

Worse yet, all these things 
could happen to your child. 
U.S. Public Health Service 
statistics indicate that of an 
estimated 225,000 Americans 
injured or killed each year 
by broken glass, about half 
are children 14 and under. 

Too often, people assume 
that the glass used in house- 
hold construction is as dur- 
able as that used for auto- 
mobile windows. Unfortun- 
ately, this is rarely the case. 

Safety glazing materials, 
however, have long been 
available. These include tem- 
pered (heat-strengthened) 
glass, laminated glass (plas- 
tic between two layers of 
glass), wire-mesh glass and 
rigid plastics. 

Tempered glass in par- 
ticular is three to five times 
stronger than ordinary glass 
and only slightly more ex- 
pensive. When it does break, 
tempered glass forms rela- 
tively harmless round chunks 
resembling rock salt, 

Building codes in certain 
areas are being updated, and 
22 states have recently en- 


acted glass-safety. legisla- 
tion. But many homes are 
not protected by these meas- 
ures or were constructed be- 
fore they went into effect. 

Therefore, you should pro- 
tect yourself and your family 
from the hazard of glass 
breakage by specifying safe- 
ty glazing materials when 
building a new house and 
by replacing broken glass 
only with safety materials. 
Of course, you might con- 
sider replacing present glass 
with safety materials before 
someone has an accident. 

But even if you do install 
safety materials in your 
home, you don’t want anyone 
walking into them. Decals, 
screens, well placed furni- 
ture and other devices can 
warn your family and 
friends about a glass door 
or glass panel and prevent 
injuries. 

Fortunately, you don’t 
have to give up the benefits 
of glass to avoid the hazards 
the way Damocles gave up 
his royal luxuries to avoid 
the sword. 

For more information, con- 
tact the Consumer Safety 
Glazing Committee, One 
Gateway Center, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 15222, or the National 
Safety Council, 425 N. Mich- 
igan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
60611. Or you may write to 
the Bureau of Product Safe- 
ty, Room 340, Food and Drug 
Administration, 5401 West- 
bard Ave., Bethesda, Md. 
20016. FDA is currently con- 
ducting a program to pro- 
mote safety glazing legisla- 
tion in the states. 








Week of May 8, 1972 


FILLERS FROM THE LABOR DEPARTMENT 


In fiscal 1973, manpower expenditures by the Veterans Administration will in- 
crease by an estimated $66 million to a total of $320 million. The additional 
funds will be used to provide returning Vietnam-era veterans with increased 
opportunities for training in civilian jobs. 

# # # 
In the last half of 1971, training placements by Manpower Apprenticeship Infor- 
mation Centers numbered 4,542 --up 25 percent from 3,617 in the last half of 
1970. Minority placements accounted for 26 percent of the total--or 1,187--an 
increase of four percentage points over the 22 percent in the last half of 1970. 

# # # 
In May 1971, Negroes, Spanish-surnamed Americans, American Indians, and Oriental 
Indians held more than 503,000 Federal jobs, representing 19.5 percent of the 
civilian work force. This figure represents an increase from 19.4 percent in 
May 1970 and 19.2 percent in November 1969. 

# # # 
In February 1972, 3,800,000 of the 4.1 million Vietnam veterans in the labor 
force were employed. A year earlier, 3,200,000 veterans of the 3.5 million in 


the labor force had jobs. 





